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ABOUT GAMBLING AND GAMBLERS 



1WIR. RALPH NEVILL'S book, Light 
*" A Come, Light Go, which deals with 
gambling, gamesters, wagers, and the 
turf, is sadly interesting reading when 
one thinks of the almost universal ruin 
which has overtaken the vast majority 
of gamblers. The writer, indeed, points 
out, as one of the remarkable things about 
gambling, that no one ever seems to 
win. The vast majority of those addicted 
to play, even the most lucky, declare 
usually that on the whole they have lost ! 
One regrets to find that speculation, 
gambling, and betting are flourishing 
amongst us as they never flourished be- 
fore. Mr. Nevill, who allows that hu- 
manity craves the excitement of the game, 
thinks it should be regulated and not 
entirely repressed. More than once Mr. 
Nevill says he sees no difference between 
gambling on the Stock Exchange and 
gambling with cards or at roulette. In 
this country, speculation on the Exchange 
is looked upon with the greatest tolerance 
by those who denounce the racecourse 
and the card-table. Gambling is here 
described as a departure from the re- 
ceived standards of civilised society to 
obtain proper value for its money; it 
receives a good deal more than it gives, 
or nothing at all. It must be under- 
stood that Mr. Nevill writes not as a 
moralist, but rather as a pleasant and 
discursive chronicler of the great and 
small ones who thought gaming the 
pleasantest thing on earth, and were 
not happy without its excitement. The 
reader must make his own comments 
and deductions, and be his own moralist ! 



Mr. Nevill tells of an author in no way 
successful in the literary world who 
suddenly purchased a fine estate, as if he 
had come into great wealth. When asked 
by a friend how the thing was done, he 
said that it was not by literary success, 
but by speculation, that he had been 
enabled to retire. " I suppose you were 
given some good tips?" said his friend. 
'Yes. Not taking them was the secret 
of my success.' The author knew City 
men in good positions to tell about a 
rise or fall in stocks. He tried to profit 
by his opportunities. He made known 
that he had a certain amount of money 
which it was his desire to increase by 
speculation. Tips flowed in, and he 
was asked to become a bear of this and 
a bull of that. When told to buy a cer- 
tain stock he invariably sold it. When 
told of a coming fall he speculated for a 
rise. In every instance he acted con- 
trary to the advice given. These men 
had given interested and not disinterested 
advice, and the moral drawn from this 
by the author is to take plenty of advice, 
and in the vast majority of cases to 
operate in an opposite way ! 

In the list of those addicted to gaming 
we are told that few great men have been 
really great card-players. Napoleon and 
Wellington were both poor hands at cards. 
Bliicher, on the other hand, was im- 
moderately fond of gambling, and during 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies lost 
large sums in the Palais Royal. When 
losing he would blaspheme and glare 
at the croupiers. He played high, but 
could not bear that his son should follow 
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in his footsteps. Blucher's son came 
gleefully to his father one day. "Sir, 
you said I knew nothing about play, 
but here is proof that you have under- 
valued my talents," pulling a bag of 
roubles from his pocket, won the previous 
night. "And I said the truth," was 
Blucher's reply, "Sit down there and I 
will convince you." In a few minutes 
old Blucher had won all his son's money 
at dice; and, pocketing the cash, he rose 
from the table, saying, "Now you see 
that I was right when I told you that you 
would never win." 

General Wade, who made roads in the 
Highlands of Scotland after the Rebellion 
of '45, was an inveterate gamester. 
Elwes the miser had a passion for play, 
and once played two days and a night 
without intermission, and lost three thou- 
sand pounds. After playing all night 
with fashionable profligates, he would 
walk out about 4 a. m., meeting the 
cattle coming from his country farm to 
Smithfield, and stand in the cold and rain 
and haggle with a butcher for a shilling. 
He left half a million sterling to be 
divided between his two natural sons. 

It is recorded of Rowlandson the artist 
that he remained at the hazard-table for 
thirty-six hours. Casanova played forty- 
two consecutive hours, and rose the 
winner, while his opponent fell in a dead 
faint. C. J. Fox, at Brooks's, played 
hazard for two consecutive hours, and 
rose a loser by eleven thousand pounds; 
by the age of twenty-five he had cost his 
father one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds; at thirty he had dissipated every 
shilling he could command, and had even 
borrowed from waiters. He played whist 
and piquet well; his misfortunes came 
from playing games of chance, par- 
ticularly faro, and from horse-racing. 
Gamesters are very superstitious. Beau 
Brummell, who was ruined by gaming, 



lost a lucky sixpence with a hole in it; 
he gave it away to a cabby by mistake, 
and was afraid "that rascal Rothschild or 
some of his set had got hold of it." At 
one sitting Brummell won at whist ten 
thousand pounds from G. H. Drummond, 
a banker; it was the first and last game 
the banker ever played, for his loss caused 
him to withdraw from banking. A cer- 
tain Major Baggs won seventeen thousand 
pounds at hazard, the most popular 
game of the eighteenth century. Colonel 
Mellish of BIythe Hall, Doncaster, a 
versatile genius, who loved music, and 
could draw and paint, once owned thirty- 
eight race-horses, but left the turf a 
ruined man. He gambled away great 
sums at his own home, and once lost 
forty thousand pounds to the Prince 
Regent. At a London club he rose the 
loser of ninety-seven thousand pounds. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when enormous sums were spent 
in dress, carriages, and horseflesh, the 
Duchess of Devonshire lost one hundred 
and seventy-six thousand pounds. Whist 
was a good deal played, and one Lookup, 
who played humbug, died with a pack 
of cards in his hands, which caused Foote 
to say that " Lookup was humbugged out 
of the world at last." The memory, 
coolness, and judgment of General Scott, 
father-in-law of George Canning, who 
dieted himself on a dinner of boiled 
chicken and toast and water, were re- 
markable. He is said to have won two 
hundred thousand pounds at whist at 
Brooks's. "With players such as these," 
says Mr. Nevill, "whist became almost 
a religious function of a singularly prof- 
itable kind." 

Between 1780 and 1845 the West End 
of London was full of gambling-hells, 
the most popular of which were in St. 
James's, St. George's (Hanover Square), 
St. Martin's in the Fields, Piccadilly, 
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St. James's Street, Pall Mall, St. James's 
Square, and Jermyn Street. The least 
important and less reputable houses were 
kept by prize-fighters and bullies. The 
games principally played, besides Eng- 
lish and French hazard, were rouge-et- 
noir and roulette. Towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century gambling in 
clubs began to decline. Now, we are 
told, there is practically no gambling in 
West End clubs, although there is a 
good deal of baccarat and poker played 
in private houses, ladies not infrequently 
joining in the play. Mr. Nevill considers 
private gambling especially dangerous 
to young men — far more so than that at 
any public table. 

The famous Crockford's, founded by 
William Crockford, son of a small fish- 
monger, had at one time one thousand 
two hundred members, and a luxurious 
club-house, the decorations of which 
cost ninety-four thousand pounds. The 
cook had a salary of one thousand two 
hundred pounds a year. The club-house 
still exists in an altered form as the 
Devonshire Club. The dice cost two 
thousand pounds a year. Crockford, 
who retired in 1840, made three hundred 
thousand pounds in the first two seasons. 
To a young man who asked him what was 
the best main to call at a game, he said, 
"I tell you what it is, young man. You 
may call mains at hazard till your hair 
grows out of your hat and your toes grow 
out of your boots. My advice to you 
is not to call any mains at all!" At 
Crockford's, one servant who had been 
in the habit of lending money received 
five hundred pounds, nominally as a 
Christmas-box, in recognition of timely 
financial assistance. In one week a noble- 
man who subscribed one hundred pounds 
had won eighty thousand pounds on a 
moderate sum furnished by this waiter. 
Lord Sefton is said to have lost two 



hundred thousand pounds at Crock- 
ford's, during the gaming period losses 
and winnings amounting to five, ten, 
or fifteen thousand pounds being not 
uncommon. During 1780 no less than 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
were lost in one week at the Cocoa-Tree, 
St. James's Street. Sir John Bland dis- 
sipated his entire fortune at hazard, and 
lost as much as thirty-two thousand 
pounds at one sitting. He put an end 
to his life on the way between Calais 
and Paris. The Reverend Caleb Cotton, 
author of Lacon; or, Many Things in Few 
Words, won twenty-five thousand pounds 
and kept his winnings, part of which he 
invested in pictures. While suffering 
from an incurable disease he blew out 
his brains at Fontainebleau in 1832. 
Colonel Panton, who realized a fortune 
from a gaming-house in Piccadilly, in- 
vested his winnings in house property, 
and his name still survives in Panton 
Street, Haymarket. Colonel Dennis 
O' Kelly, who won the Derby twice, acted 
in a very miserly way towards his depen- 
dants. "John, bring in the apples," was 
his request when asking for pine-apples. 
His servant once reported the non-arrival 
of the fish. " Begorra," said O'Kelly, " if 
you can't get any fish, bring herrings." 

Mr. Nevill has a list of extraordinary 
wagers. " In 1735 Count de Buckeburg, 
a well-known German author, wagered 
that he would ride a horse from London 
to Edinburgh backwards. With the 
horse's head turned towards Edinburgh 
and his own face to London, the count 
accomplished his extraordinary feat in 
less than four days. Lord Orford once 
backed a drove of geese to beat a drove 
of turkeys in a race from Nottingham 
to London; and he won. On the occasion 
of the hanging of two men at the Old 
Bailey, a young nobleman who was 
present laid a hundred guineas to twenty 
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that "the shorter of the two would give 
the last kick." Six minutes after the 
longer had given his dying kick the shorter 
expired, and the young nobleman thus 
won his wager. A young Scottish min- 
ister once backed himself to win one 
hundred guineas by reading six chapters 
of the Bible every hour for six weeks. A 
journeyman baker once stood on one leg 
twelve hours and three minutes for a 
wager. A pedestrian accomplished the 
laborious task on one occasion of walk- 
ing backwards for nine hours at four 
miles an hour." 

The Duke of Queensberry, when Earl 
of March, for a wager sent a letter fifty 
miles within an hour by hand, which 
was done by the missive being enclosed 
in a cricket-ball, and then flung from one 
to the other by expert cricketers. A 
curious bet was one he had with Sir 
John Lade for a thousand guineas that 
he would produce a man to eat more at 
a meal than any one Sir John could find. 
Old Q. was unable to be present, but 
his agent wrote: "My Lord, — I have 
not time to state particulars, but merely 
to acquaint your Grace that your man 
beat his antagonist by a pig and apple- 
pye." A sporting farmer, on a barebacked 
steed, leapt over a dinner-table, with 
dishes, decanters, and lighted candelabra, 
in the Rochester Room, White Hart Inn, 
Aylesbury. Two gentlemen, in a coffee- 
house near Temple Bar, made a bet that 
one of them was to jump into seven feet 
of water with his clothes on, and to 
entirely undress himself in the water — 
which he accomplished in the time ap- 
pointed. Mr. Nevill once saw the same 
exploit done in the Cam on a very cold 
day. Captain Bennett engaged to trun- 
dle a hoop from Whitechapel to Ongar in 
Essex in three and a half hours, a distance 
of twenty-two miles, and this he did well 
within time. Mr. Thacker, who had 



been assistant-master at Rugby, under- 
took at Lincoln for a wager of five pounds 
to make two thousand pens in ten hours. 
This he did two hours within time, and 
the quill-pens were sold by auction after- 
wards at the " Green Dragon," where the 
bet was made. In 1814 two gentlemen 
undertook to drink against each other, 
one in wine, the other in water, glass for 
glass, and he that gave in first was to 
be loser. The wine-drinker triumphed, 
and, contrary to what might have been 
expected, the water-drinker was after- 
wards confined to bed with an attack of 
gout. A man in Glasgow bet that he 
would cause all the bells of a well- 
frequented tavern to ring at the same 
time without touching them. He won 
his bet by turning off the main supply of 
gas suddenly, when the whole house was 
in darkness. Immediately every bell in 
every room and box was rung loudly. 

Mr. Nevill records how Charles Bul- 
pett, an athlete, took five hundred pounds 
to two hundred pounds that he would 
ride a mile, run a mile, and walk a mile, 
three miles in all, within sixteen and a 
half minutes. This he did in sixteen 
minutes seven seconds, although handi- 
capped by a game leg. The same ath- 
lete took one hundred pounds to twenty- 
five pounds that he would swim across 
the Thames in ordinary clothes from the 
Ship Inn, Greenwich. Bulpett entered 
the water dressed in a frock-coat and top- 
hat, with a cane in his hand. A boat 
followed his progress. He reached the 
opposite side easily, although carried one 
and a quarter miles down by the tide, 
and offered to repeat the exploit, but 
there were no takers. 

The Palais Royal is mentioned as a 
place where a debauchee could run the 
whole course of his career. " On the first 
floor were cafes where his spirits could 
be raised to any requisite pitch; on the 
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second, gaming-rooms where he could 
lose his money and salons devoted to 
facile love — both, not unusually, ante- 
chambers to the pawnbrokers who resided 
above; whilst, if at the end of his tether 
and determined to end his troubles, he 
could repair to some of the shops on the 
ground floor, where daggers and pistols 
were very conveniently sold at reduced 
prices — every facility being thus pro- 
vided for enjoying all the pleasures of life 
under one roof." A story is related of a 
cook who strolled in here to the gaming- 
rooms of No. 113, and as he had no 
money, amused himself by watching 
others play, and ate oranges, a number 
of which he had brought with him. A 
thirsty player offered six sous for one of 
the oranges, which he accepted. He 
threw the six sous on the. biribi-table, 
where he won six frances; this sum was 
increased to two hundred at roulette. 
He played on. At trente-et-quarante 
he was also successful, until he had a 
profit of five hundred thousand francs. 
When he told his master, the restaurant- 
keeper, the advice given was to play no 
more, and put his money in good secu- 
rities. 

Certain German health-resorts, such as 
Homburg, Baden-Baden, and Wiesbaden 
were lifted from comparative obscurity 
to great prosperity by public gaming, 
which became illegal on 1st January, 
1873. Homburg was the creation of 
M. Blanc's Kursaal. The brothers Blanc, 
unsuccessful in France in a speculation 
with the semaphore telegraph, came to 
Frankfort prepared to set up public 
gaming-tables there. The authorities did 
not look with favour on the proposal, so 
the obscure village of Homburg was fixed 
upon, where the roulette-table was planted 
in a room of the principal inn. The Blancs 
obtained a concession to establish games 
of hazard in Homburg, built a Kursaal, 



and laid out public gardens, and soon the 
fashionable world flocked thither for 
gaming and health. And so Homburg 
grew and prospered. Mr. Nevill relates 
how one of the founders fell a victim 
to the fascination of his own gaming- 
tables : 

"M. Blanc had been pondering what 
to give his wife on her birthday, when a 
peculiarly attractive parasol caught his 
eye as he was strolling amongst the 
shops, so he went in and inquired the 
price, which was twenty marks. The 
founder of the great gaming establish- 
ment was a careful man, and it seemed 
to him that to pay so much for a parasol 
Was extravagant. Nevertheless he or- 
dered it to be put aside for him, saying 
that he would call and pay for it later. 
On his way to the Casino the thought 
suddenly struck him, 'To win twenty 
marks in the rooms is quite easy; num- 
bers of people do it, but they don't 
stop, which is the reason I make so much 
money. Why shouldn't I win the price 
of this parasol, make my twenty marks, 
and walk out?' Walking up to a trente- 
et-quarante table, and unobtrusively sta- 
tioning himself behind a group of players, 
M. Blanc furtively slipped twenty marks 
on the red. Black won. Forty marks 
on the red. Black won again. Eighty 
marks on the black. Red won. He 
now became excited, and, the money he 
had in his pocket being exhausted, edged 
towards an astonished chef de partie, to 
whom he was of course well known, and 
instructed him to place one hundred 
and sixty marks on red. The croupier 
dealt the cards, and announced that red 
had lost. By this time every one had 
realized that M. Blanc was staking against 
his own tables, and the whole room 
flocked to see such an extraordinary 
sight. The croupiers concluded that their 
chief had gone mad, for he stood looking 
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fixedly at the cards, entirely absorbed 
in the effort to recover his losses and win 
the price of the parasol. To make a 
long story short, he continued to stake 
till he had lost about a thousand pounds, 
when of a sudden he realized the situa- 
tion and rushed out of the rooms. He 
was, of course, considerably chaffed about 
this exploit, which was said to have been 
the only occasion on which he had been 
known to play. For many a day after- 
wards he used regretfully to say, 'That 
was the dearest parasol I every bought 
in my life.'" 

- M. Blanc, even before the public 
gaming-resorts were closed by the Prus- 
sian Government, had fixed his atten- 
tion upon a retreat in the principality of 
Monaco, then thinly populated and very 
poor. The operations there practically 
created the famous Monte Carlo; it 
became an institution, and the Riviera 
otherwise developed as a health-resort. 
Monte Carlo is now the only regular 
public gaming-place in Europe, although 



intermittent public gambling has been 
tolerated in Belgian health-resorts, nota- 
bly at Ostend. Scarcely one in fifty 
who sit with a pile of silver at the rou- 
Iette-table, we are told, goes away a 
winner; among the high gamblers at 
trente-et-quarante success is not so rare. 
The gross annual winnings of the bank 
at Monte Carlo at present are set down 
as one million two hundred thousand 
pounds. Of late years the profits of 
the Casino have averaged four thousand 
pounds a day. The annual profits aver- 
age half a million sterling, and even in 
bad years the shareholders may count 
on thirty per cent. Large disbursements 
are made: six thousand pounds in charity, 
twenty thousand pounds for police, and 
nine thousand pounds for clergy and 
schools. When the English clergyman 
there found out that members of his 
congregation were accustomed to jot 
down the numbers of the hymns with a 
view of backing them at roulette he 
ceased to give out hymns under No. 36. 

From Chambers's Journal, London. 



ROGUERY 



I heard an ouzel cock in April sing 

" 'Tis spring, 'tis spring ! " 

Pranked out in glossy black and gorget gay, 

Oh, wild and roguish was his roundelay ! 

O'er moor and dough it rang; 

A shaggy satyr pricked his ears, and sprang 

Up from his heathery lair; 

He spied a dryad dancing, limbs all bare, 

Under a rowan tree; 

I saw his green eyes glint with devilry, 

And wilder rang 

The ouzel's April song of roguery. 

Ernest Blake. 
From The English Review, London. 



